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| KNOW A WOOD. 


By Gerald Gould. 





I know a wood where the winds make 
all day long 
A sighing sound 
sound, and keep 
Their sorrows unassuaged of any song, 
Hopeless of death and ignorant of 


and a_ sobbing 


sleep. 
I lie in the wood, and look up at the 
blue sky 
Between the branches leafy or bare 
above, 


And the hunger of wood and wind and 
season is I, 

But the blue deeps are the blue eyes 
of my love. 


Grey cascades in the breast of a brown 
hill 
Feed the stream that here is friends 
with me; 
It dreams of a faery lake that it shal) 


And finds only the salt and barren 
sea. 
I watch the shadows shift 
gleams go by, 
Obscure with the pools below and 
clouds above, 
And the trouble of earth and air and 
water is I, 
But the heart of the stream is the 
strange heart of my love. 


and the 


ancient battle goes on by the 
river’s marge— 
sunlight on the 
knights and lords, 
The blowing of trumpets, the clatter 
and clash of the charge, 
The glancing of lances 
breaking of swords. 
I hear a song in praise of them that 


The 


The plumes of 


and the 


die, 

1 see the light of the bright flag 
flown above; 

And the old quest and the old desire 

” T, 

But the voice of the call, as of old, is 
the love of my love. 

—The New Age. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Parliament of Finland will meet 
on May 22. After the opening address 
by the Governor-General, Baroness 
Alexandra Gripenberg will make the 
response on behalf of the National 
Assembly. 





Mayor McClellan of New York Citv 
has vetoed the teachers’ equal pay bill. 
Moreover, the Board of Education has 
suspended two of the teachers for go- 
ing to Albany to work for its pass- 
age, and threatens to suspend others. 
Since women cannot vote, it seems as 
though they might at least be allowed 
to use their “indirect influence.” tnci- 
dentally, the case illustrates the draw- 
backs of having a school board ap- 
ponted by the mayor instead of elected 
by the people. Popular sympathy is 
largely with the women teachers, and 
a board directly responsible to the peo- 
ple would hardly venture to punish 
them for using their constitutional] 
right to try to persuade legislators to 
vote for their bill. Persons in Boston 
who believe that our school board 





ought to be made appointive should 
take notice. 





The New York Senate has passed 
the teachers’ equal-pay bill over the 
mayor's veto. It is said that the mayor 
received in one day 890 telegrams 
urging him to sign the bill. 





Jacob Riis says President Roose- 
velt’s four rules are: (1) Fit yourself 
for the work God has given you to do 
in this world, and lose no time about 
it; (2) Have all the fun that is coming 
to you; (8) Go ahead and do some- 
thing and be willing to take the re- 
sponsibility; (4) Learn by your mis- 
takes. 





Not only the representatives of Chi- 
cago, but those of Illinois, seem to be 
about evenly divided on the suffrage 


question. The Chicago charter con- 
vention defeated municipal woman 


suffrage by a tie vote, and last week 
the Illinois Senate also defeated Sena- 
tor Dunlap’s equal suffrage bill by a 
tie—18 to 18. The bill gave women 
the right to vote for presidential elec- 
tors, and for all officers of cities, vil- 
lages and towns, and upon all ques- 
tions submitted to their electors. Per- 
haps it is fear of finding the general 
public equally divided, and even with 
a possible leaning to the liberal side, 
that has led the Legislature to refuse 
to let the men of Chicago vote on the 
question whether they want the wom- 
en of Chicago to have the municipal 
ballot. 





Harry Weiner, who arrived in New 
York from Russia only eight months 
ago in the steerage, knowing no Eng- 
lish, has mastered the language and 
become so popular with his school- 
mates that he has just been elected 
mayor of School 110, where the 
“school-city” system of government 
prevails. He was chosen on an inde- 
pendent reform ticket, over the heads 
of the regular Republican and Demo- 
cratic nominees. The N. Y. World 
says: “Woman suffrage goes in schoo! 
cities. All the little suffragettes flocked 
to Harry’s standard. He was at home 
reading a life of Lincoln when the 
committee informed him of his elec- 
tion. Harry closed his Lincoln, and 
in a speech that was a model of crisp, 
forceful English, announced that he 
was going to give clean government 
and would play no favorites.”’ 





AMERICAN SUFFRAGE PLAY 
DENMARK. 


IN 





Editors Woman's Journal:— 

I noticed in a recent number of the 
Journal that you had sent a copy otf 
Mrs. Oreola Haskell’s little drama, 
“Put to the Test,” to the Natal Suf- 
frage Club in South Africa, in ex- 
change for a play sent to the Journal. 

Permit me, in this connection, to re- 
port that “Put to the Test” has been 
translated into Danish by “Fru 
Johanne Munter, the only change be- 
ing the substitution of Danish for 
English names of characters. 

This play was recently presented to 
the public by the Copenhagen Woman 
Suffrage Club, of which Mrs. Munter 
is president. It was played in the 
same hall where the meeting of the 
Internationa! Alliance was held last 
summer, and was heard with enthusi- 
astic applause by five hundred specta- 
tors. After it was over, the members 
and many guests gathered in another 
room for the supper, which is the uni- 
versal accompaniment of all good 
things in Denmark. There a toast to 
the Copenhagen “Klubben” and success 
to its cause was proposed, amid hearty 
applause. In response, the president 
presented to Miss Karen Poulsen, the 
daughter of a prominent professor in 
the Danish University, and the leader 
in the play, an international badge of 
gold. The occasion is pronounced one 
which will long be remembered by the 
participants, and several prominent 
persons will date their conversion to 
woman suffrage from hearing “Put to 
the Test.” 

I should like this testimonial to Mrs. 
Haskell’s talent to serve as a recom- 
mendation to American suffrage clubs 
to try this play, as a new and pleasing 
method of propaganda. 

Carrie Chapman Catt. 

(The three issues of the Woman’s 
Journal in which this play was pub- 
lished as a serial can be had for 15 


cents, postpaid. Eds. W. J.) 





LONDON’S NEW SUFFRAGE PLAY. 





Grace Hodsdon Boutelle has written 
from London to the Bangor Commer- 
cial the best account we have yet seen 
of the new equal suffrage drama by 
Elizabeth Robins, in which Wynne 
Matheson, well remembered in Amer- 
ica as the star in “Everyman,” takes 
the part of the heroine: 





The Verdrenne-Barker matinees sel- 
dom lack distinction; but it is prob- 
able that even the Court Theatre has 
never held an audience so unanimous- 
ly vibrant with a highly specialized 
enthusiasm as the gathering that wit- 
nessed the first performance of Eliza- 
beth Robins’ “Votes for Women,” last 
Tuesday afternoon. The title of the 
play gives you rather a vivid glimpse 
of the audience. It was practically a 
suffragist assembly. The unconvinced 
were an almost invisible minority. 

It is seldom in deliberate London 
that an audience assembles so early. 
The house was full—save for a few 
vacancies in the stalls—at least fifteen 
minutes before the curtain went up. 
And fifteen minutes before that, the 
lobby had been thronged with con- 
stantly shifting groups of people who 
all knew each other and who were too 
interested in comparing opinions and 
conjectures to think of going in to find 
their seats. Most of these women 
were not only well known to each 
other, but to the public in general as 
belonging to one or another of the as- 
sociations that champion, each with 
its own methods, the enfranchisement 
of women. 

Enterprising Photographers. 

All the enterprising photographers 
from far and near realized that this 
was their especial opportunity, and ac- 
cordingly stationed themselves outside 
the theatre to take snapshots of the 
illustrious ones who kept arriving 
with such enthusiastic promptness 
and all in holiday humor. Many of 
them were looking vivaciously and 
whimsically expectant. These were 
quite ready to enjoy this dramatic 
representation of their own efforts in 
the spirit of an impersonal onlooker, 
and an onlooker with a sense of hu- 
mor. Others appeared to be wonder- 
ing half-anxiously whether it would 
do the “cause” full justice, and others 
still seemed jubilantly confident that 
the play would prove a mighty advo- 
cate. 

To mention all the well-known 
names would leave secant room for 
consideration of the “Dramatic Tract 
in Three Acts,” as Miss Robins calls 
her play. Let a few names represeui 
the rest: Miss Edith Palliser, secretary 
of the National Woman's Suffrage As- 
sociation; Lady Bamford Slack, co- 
honorable secretary of the Women’s 


Liberal Federation; Mrs. Pember- 
Reeves, Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, Mrs. 
Despard, Mrs. Pankhurst and _ her 


daughter Sylvia. Some of the audi- 
ence were suffragists just out of Hol- 
loway Gaol, where they had been sent 
after their last agitation, and hun- 
dreds more were undoubtedly ready to 
go in their turn if their imprisonment 
should further the enfranchisement of 
women. Before the curtain went up, 
one was inclined to forget that this 
was an audience. It seemed rather 
like a mass meeting of every order of 
suffragists. The play could not pos- 
sibly have had a more striking and sig- 
nificant prologue. 
The First Act. 

The curtain rises upon a morning 
room of the Wynnstays’ country house 
in Hertfortshire, where ‘‘a week-end” 
house party was gathered. (The whole 
action takes place between Sunday 
noon and six o’clock that evening.) 

The hostess, Lady John, is interest- 
ed, with discreet moderation, in va- 
rious social reforms, and has among 
her guests several women associated 
with her in the work, among them 
Vida Levering, whose earnestness and 
power Lady John recognizes and ad- 
mires, but who stands for far more 
“advanced” methods than her own. 

Lady John’s niece, Beatrice Dunbar- 
ton, motors down to tell her aunt of 
her engagement and of the transcend- 
ent qualities of her fiance, the Hon 
Geoffrey Stonor, a man of recognized 
political ability, who is being talked 
of for the Cabinet. In this first act 
there is much political talk, some ban- 
tering, some earnest, naturally leading 
to the topic of the hour, the agitation 
of the woman’s suffragists. 

The Hon. St. John Greatorex con- 
fesses whimsically to being seized 
with terror at the thought of facing a 
deputation, and to having evaded it 
by ignominious retreat. Mrs. Freddy 
Turbridge describes with unction the 
scene in the gallery when the flags 
were waved through the grille. She 
says plaintively that, just on the eve 
of success, it was snatched from them 
by this disgraceful conduct, adding 
that she and her associates who had 
been working for the enfranchisement 
of women for years,. instantly dis- 
avowed any connection with this dis- 
orderly band. What rankles most of 
all is that she was actually turned 





out of the gallery with the rest of the 
women. 

Miss Levering quietly suggests that 
the agitators had waited until ten 
minutes before adjournment, and until 
they were sure the measure would be 
talked out, and goes on to establish 
so adequate a defense of these women, 
so forceful a presentation of the nec- 
essity for other than the “quiet” and 
“reasonable” methods that had not 
brought enfranchisement much nearer 
in forty years, that Mrs. Freddy 
leaves rather in a huff. 

A Consultation. 

Presently the room is cleared for a 
consultation on housing problems, be- 
tween Lady John and Mrs. Heriot, ¢ 
driving and executive person, who is 
quite absorbed in the letter of philan- 
thropy, and resents having any least 
detail of her projects interfered with. 
Vida Levering is the third member of 
this committee. Beatrice has begged 
to be allowed to stay and learn some- 
thing of these matters. Vida Lever- 
ing is urging the importance of lodg- 
ing houses where any woman may 
find a shelter, early or late, and Mrs. 
Heriot maintains the adequacy of the 
various charitable organizations. She 
is still unconvinced when Miss Lever- 
ing points out that these all close at 


an early hour, barring out many 
women in direct need. In proving 
this, she tells what she herself has 


seen and known, tells how and where 
she has investigated, and the dreary 
and terrible tragedies with which Pic- 
cadilly teems and with which she has 
come face to face. And then she gives 
her own experience in trying to find 
shelter at a time when she was home- 
less and penniless. 

She believes that women must rem- 
edy these ills, that men have ac- 
quiesced in so long, and that enfran- 
chisement is a necessary, a vital fac- 
tor. She says that ages since, men 
demanded and obtained the right to 
be tried by their peers, and that it is 
the right of a woman to be tried by 
hers. 

This, of course, is the roughest and 
most haphazard sketch of her plea,— 
for the entire play is full of telling 
arguments, difficult for even the most 
expert members of the opposition to 
answer. Space forbids any detailed 
account. 

Beatrice Bound to rieip. 

Beatrice is roused to a passionate 
sympathy, longs to learn more, to 
help in some way,—any way. She 
begs Miss Levering to talk with her 
later, and, learning that there is to be 
a meeting addressed by members of 
the Women’s Social and _ Political 
Union in Trafalgar square that after- 
noon, she says that Geoffrey shall 
take her there. When Miss Levering 
has left the room, Mrs. Heriot warns 
Beatrice that she is not a fit associate 
for a young girl, with well-feigned re- 
luctance tells how she found her in 
an old Welsh farmhouse some ten 
years before, alone, without money, 
and desperately ill. The farmer and 
his wife were about to turn her out, 
but she persuaded them to keep the 
girl, paid them, loaned her money, 
and found her employment when she 
was able to work. She admits that 
Vida had paid her with her first earn- 
ings, but, with a bitterness not devoid 
of naivete, she speaks of Miss Lever- 
ing’s present poise and distinction, 
and exclaims that she sometimes even 
presumes to contradict her! She says 
that the Wynnstays are really quite 
daft about her, but that she cannot 
believe Lady John will be mad enough 
to let her niece associate with a 
woman whose only grief and shame 
at the time of this long-past illness 
was not “the original sin,” but the 
fact that she was persuaded by her 
lover to sacrifice her unborn child. 
She stares in angry amazement at 
Beatrice’s only answer to her arraign- 
ment—‘How she must have suffered!” 

Just before the curtain falls, Geof- 
frey picks up a handkerchief, and Bea- 
trice reaches out her hand for it, say- 
ing, “It is mine?’ He answers: “No, 
it hers,—Miss Levering’s.” Bea- 
trice catches sight of the initial, and 
says in a puzzled way: “This is not an 
L, it is a V. How did you know her 
name, Geoffrey?’ and the curtain goes 
down. 

Trafalgar Square Meeting. 

The next scene was a marvel of 
clever authorship and stage manaze- 
ment. It is improbable that its con- 
vincing reality has ever been equalled. 
You see the plinth on the Nelson col- 
umn, and the speakers, and the crowd 
below. Never has a London crowd 
been so faithfully and so spiritedly 
portrayed. Every person there was a 
type you recognized, and the variety 
of them! 

It was not a stationary crowd. It 
was a real one; men shambling away. 
men lounging nearer, men listening 
with the joy of interrupting in view. 
and men who paid not the slightest 
attention to anything that was being 
said Shabby and smug, stolid and 
alert, tipsy and sober, every one was 
real, every comment, every interrup- 
ee i tl 

(Continued on page 79.) 


is 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss A. L. McDonald of Portland, 
Me., is to deliver the Memorial Day 
faddress at Bowdoinham this year. 


Mrs. Florence E. Maybrick says that 


the Illinois penitentiary is a little 
paradise compared with English 
prisons. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw missed connec- 
tions the other day on her way to a 
convention at Batavia, N. Y., and 
took a freight train in order to get 
there in time. 


Mrs. Flora Best Harris, wife of 
Bishop Harris, and a former contribu- 
tor to the Woman’s Journal, is the 
author of ten poems, lately published 
in Tokio, entitled “Songs of War 
Time.” 

Bertha M. Boye of San Francisco has 
modelled a bronze drinking fountain 
five and a half feet high, which is to 
be erected at the expense of H. P. 
Baldwin at Puneene, Island of Maui, 
Hawaii. It is to be a memorial of the 
donor’s grandson, and the subject is a 
child holding a cup. 


Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan, the 
yrilliant young South Carolina author, 
is at present the guest of Mrs. Rose 
Pastor Stokes at her summer home on 
an island near Stamford, Conn. Mrs. 
Dargan is recuperating there after an 
Illness, cheered by the complimentary 
reviews of her last book of plays, 
“Lords and Lovers.” 


Miss Belle Kearney of Mississippi, 
her many friends will be very sorry 
to learn, is ill with typhoid fever at 
the Pennsylvania Sanitarium, 1929 
Girard avenue, Philedelphia. She is a 
great force for reform, and has worn 
out her strength in arduous work. We 
earnestly hope that she may not be 
long disabled by illness. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
Evanston’s new Justice of the Peace, 
continues to be dined and given recep- 
tions on all sides. The Evanston 
Woman’s Ciub, the Chicago P. E. 
League and many other bodies are 
vieing with one another to do her 
honor, and the Chicago papers give 
large space to her actions and her re- 
ported intentions. 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper has taken a 
house at 157 E. 37th street, N@v York 
City, and will remain there during the 
summer to work on the third volume 
of the Life of Miss Anthony. She will 
greatly appreciate receiving anecdotes, 
incidents or extracts from letters of 
Miss Anthony to be used in that vol- 
ume, provided they have any special 
significance. Nothing prior to 1898 can 
be used. 

Jane Addams, in her address at the 
Peace Congress, said that we are suf- 
fering from ‘‘a feeble and unsocialized 
imagination.” She added: “It has been 
said that if a war were once to shatter 
all the china in the china closet of 
every woman in England, war would 
cease. If women realized as keenly as 
they would the smashing of china that 
a war would result in the killing of 
little children, war would cease,” 


Margaret Mahoney, a San Francisco 
school teacher, active in the Teachers’ 
Federation of that city, is threatenea 
with discipline by the San Francisco 
school board because she has criti- 
cised the board for having leased 
school lands to business concerns at a 
price much below their fair market 
value. Miss Mahoney says iu an in- 
terview that she will fight the board 
through all the courts, if necessary, 
to uphold the right of free speech. 


Mrs. ©. W. Chase of the Cleveland 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
has been in Boston investigating the 
work of organizations of women that 
work for the advancement of women. 
The Cleveland Association has just 
erected a new building, costing $250,- 
000, and desires to appropriate the 
methods that are in effective operation 
in Boston and elsewhere. Mrs. Chase 
commends the Boston Y. W. C. A. for 
the work of “The Training School for 
Household Service” and the “School of 
Domestic Science,” and says that its 
travellers’ aid department is the best 
in this country. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND’S SUGGES- 
TION. 





Ex-President Grover Cleveland is the 
most over-rated public man in 
America. He is dull and heavy-witted, 
of low tastes and narrow views. But 
he has a great deal of what is popu- 
larly denominated “horse sense.”’ Oc- 
easionally he _ originates striking 
phrases of pompous rhetoric like “in- 
nocuous desuetude,” which stick in the 
popular mind. His strong will and 
inflexible adherence to his own mental 
and moral standards command de- 
served respect. 

Mr. Cleveland strongly disapproves 
of women’s doing any public work. 
Like Kaiser Wilhelm, he would limit 
their activities to the clurch, the 
nursery and the kitchen. He has re- 
cently fulminated an unqualified de- 
nunciation of the woman suffrage 
movement, and of women's clubs for 
the consideration of general topics, as 
calculated to promote suffrage senti- 
ment among women. 

“Learn wisdom from your oppon- 
ents,” is a wise old maxim. Nothing 
can be learned from’ enthusiastic 
eulogy; much from caustic and hostile 
criticism. It is usually safe to do what 
your enemy wishes you not to do. 
Therefore we say to every woman suf- 
fragist, “Join a woman’s club. Take 
an active part in its deliberations; par- 
ticipate in its management; encourage 
its consideration of public questions; 
enlist it in efforts for civic improve- 
ments. Where opportunity offers, ex- 
press your belief in the value of wom- 
en’s active participation in the govern- 
ment of city, State, and nation.” 

The more interest women manifest 
in public affairs the greater will be 
the willingness of men to welcome 
them to political equality. The late 
Edward Atkinson was converted to ac- 
tive interest in woman suffrage by a 
sense of the injustice of settling the 
question of the free coinage of silver, 
in which every woman’s interests were 
directly involved, without allowing 
women any voice. So with questions 
of peace or war, child labor, marriage 
and divorce, age of protection for girls, 
equal pay for equal work, etc., ete. 
How monstrously unjust to give wom- 
en no voice in their regulation! 

When women’s clubs become actively 
interested in these and other live po- 
litical questions, their members will no 
longer be content to remain passive 
spectators. They will desire to be ac- 
tive participants. Grover Cleveland is 
right. Women’s clubs are inevitable 
nurseries of suffrage sentiment among 
women. H. B. B. 





FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 





The “Society for the Protection of 
Passengers’ Rights,” composed of 
about forty prominent New York wom- 


en with Mrs. John Fowler Trow as 
president, is preparing to make a 
thorough investigation of all things 


pertaining to street transportation of 
passengers in the city and its envi- 
rons. Five committees have been ap- 
pointed; one to attend to the elevated, 
another to the subway, and another 
‘to the surface lines. Another will in- 
vestigate transfer evils, and another 
will look after the Fifth Avenue 
stages. The causes for overcrowded 
cars, for Brooklyn bridge breakdowns, 
the car ahead changes which are a 
great inconvenience, the dirt of the 
cars, and the lack of courtesy on the 
part of conductors, are some of the 
matters which the society will consider 
with a view to improving the trans- 
portation service. If, after laboring 
with the heads of the combined rail- 
road system, a marked improvement is 
not evident, the society will take the 
ease into court, fully prepared to sus- 
tain the cause of the people against 
the corporation. 





The Home Gardening Association of 
Cleveland, O., is a pioneer in the home 
garden movement. Last year it dis- 
tributed more than half a million nack- 
ets of seeds to the children of Cleve- 
land and a few other places. The 
Movement is growing in manv Massa- 
chusetts cities and towns. The School 
Superintendents’ Association of Massa- 
chusetts recently voted to try to @s- 
tablish school gardens in every super- 
intendent’s jurisdiction. 





The movement for a cleaner and 
more beautifal city, started several 





years ago by the club women of Des 
Moines, Iowa, resulted in the mayor's 
setting aside May 1 as “the annual 
cleaning-up day,” and by proclamation 
inviting all citizens and societies to 
lend a hand and to pull together for 


the common good. 
F. M. A. 





WANTED, TRANSLATORS. 





The Woman’s Journal has upon its 
exchange list equal rights papers print- 
ed in the Swedish, Norwegiau, Dutch, 
Italian, German, Hungariau, Polish 
and Icelandic languages. No one at 
our office can read any of these 
tongues. These periodicals, full of in- 
teresting news about what our sisters 
in foreign lands are doing, tantalize us 
continually by our inability to unlock 
their hidden treasures. The Woman's 
Journal, like most reform papers, is 
poor and cannot pay for translations. 
But we will gladly send a free copy 
of the Journal regularly to any friend 
acquainted with one of these languages 
who will undertake to go over the for- 
eign periodical printed in it, and to 
translate for us whatever important 
news it contains. 

A. S. B. 





MRS, E, N. L. WALTON AT 83. 





Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton’s 83d birth- 
day was delightfully celebrated last 
Monday by the New England Women’s 
Club. There was a large attendance. 
A basket of magnificent roses, with 
other floral tributes, adorned the plat- 
form; but its greatest ornaments were 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, all in pure 
white, and looking like the sweetest of 
fairy godmothers, and Mrs. Walton 
with violets at her breast and a smile 
on her face, and not seeming a day 
over 70. 

Mr. George A. Walton, for so many 
years State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, and a large group of children and 


relatives, were present in the audi- 
ence. 
Mrs. May Alden Ward ealled the 


meeting to order, and introduced Mrs. 
Charles James, chairman of the Edueca- 
tion Committee, as the chairman of the 
afternoon. Mrs. James said that Mrs. 
Walton had been active in many or- 
ganizations, among them the State 
Federation of Women's Clubs. Its 
president, Miss Helen A. Whittier, 
would speak of her work for the Fed- 
eration. 
She Laid the Foundations. 

Miss Whittier spoke of “the educa- 
tional aroma that hangs around the 
name of Walton,” and paid a_ high 
tribute to Mrs. Walton, “‘the dean of 
the Federation faculty,” as having laid 
the foundations for all its educational 
work that has since taken on sucu 
large proportions—its work for play- 
grounds, manual training, kindergar- 
tens, ete., etc. 

Sunset Clouds. 

Mrs. Walton, in her response, said 
she was reminded of an occasion in 
the days when little children gathered 
around her knees. After they hail 
watched a beautiful sunset, she said to 
the children, while the crimison and 
golden clouds still glowed in the sky, 
“The sun has gone to bed!” Her little 
daughter answered, “Oh, yes, mamma. 
I see the blankets!” “My sun is going 
down,” said Mrs. Walton, “but I may 
say that this afternoon is a blanket in 
the sunset sky of my life.” 

Our Debt to the Past. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read a paper 
entitled ‘“‘Leaves from the Past,” 
speaking eloquently of the great debt 
that we owe the past. Somebotly once 
said to her, “In looking back through 
history, I feel crushed by the wicked- 
ness of those who have gone before us ” 
Mrs. Howe said that, on the contrary, 
she felt inspired and strengtlrened by 
the goodness of those who have gone 
before. 

Many Needed Reforms. 

Mrs. Walton then read a paper on 
the ways in which we may repay our 
indebtedness to the past. She said thar 
so long as women have not the ballot, 


“woman's power is only advisory, and 
is applied at the short arm of the 
lever:’ but this made it all the more 


incumbent on women to do their ut- 
most to persuade those who have the 
real power to bring about needed im- 
provements. Among these she enumer- 
ated playgrounds—not less than one 
acre for each 2,000 children; manual 
training; medical inspection of school- 
children; mothers’ meetings: the sub- 
stitution of athletics for military rill! 
in the schools; as good care for truant 
girls as is now taken of truant boys; 
prevention of child labor; the reform 
of bill boards and of the smoke nuis- 
ance; the work of the Consumers’ 
League; safeguards against race deteri- 
oration, by gathering imbecile girls 
into institutions and keeping them 
there till past the child-bearing age, 
and by surgical meagures to make in- 
eorrigible criminals, drunkards and 
profligates incapable of paternity; ju- 
venile courts; reformatory prisons for 
young offenders; regulation of immi- 
gration; the race problem; opposition 
to the increase of armaments, etc., etc. 
Mrs. Walton said, “Of these many 
pressing problems, let each woman de- 
vote herself to the one that most ap- 
peals to her. If the question is un- 
popular, it is all the more essential 





that you should take hold of it and 
help to make it popular.” 
The Spirit of Joy. 

Miss Lucia M. Peabody spoke of the 
good that Mrs: Walton had done by 
her contributions, not to the work but 
to the play of the New England Wom- 
en’s Club, and her large share in all 
its good times. “The best gift that any 
fairy godmother can bestow ona child 
is a thorough spirit of joy,” said Miss 
Peabody. Mrs. Walton has exempli- 
fied it 

Mrs. Howe said that Mrs. Walton's 
greatest achievement in this line had 
been when she once impersonated 
Mrs. Leo Hunter for a whole evening 
with wonderful success. Mrs. Howe 
added that the contributions’ the 
members could make to the fun of the 
club were always especially valued. 
She herself, on returning from Europe, 
found that she had been missed not 
for her wisdom but for the opposite. 
“Dear Miss May wrote me: ‘We have 
missed you, especially at the club teas. 
We have all made the greatest fools 
of ourselves that we could, and yet—’’ 
(Great laughter.) 

A Modest Poet. 

One of the club poets then read “The 
Storks’ Conference,” published in an- 
other column. The author of these 
really brilliant nonsense verses was so 
modestly averse to their publication 
that they had to be stolen from her by 
force, and she insisted that if they 
were printed, only her initials should 
be used. 

The Silver Pitcher. 

A beautiful silver pitcher was then 
presented to Mrs. Walton on behalf of 
the club, by Mrs. Howe, who read the 
following lines: 


Little pitchers have long ears, 

And the one we offer you, 
If it tells you what it hears, 

Says, “Your lovers are not few.” 
Speech is silver, silence gold, 
Says a sentence praised of old. 
But, your wisdom to deliver, 
We would have you speaking ever; 
So, with gratitude and pride, 
By our silver we abide. 


Mrs. Walton said: “This is a great 
surprise. I will try to have my tongue 
silver for the rest of my life, and to 
give no uncertain sound.” 

Songs by Miss M. Ada Molyneux di- 


versified the program, and refresh- 
ments and a _ social hour closed a 
memorable afternoon. A. 8..B. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Fraulein Maier, daughter of a stone- 
mason in Wurtemberg, Germany, after 
studying medicine for some time at 
home went to England, where she got 
work as housemaid in a rich family. 
Thus she saved enough money to pay 
for a course in Edinburgh University, 
where she passed all her examinations 
with distinction. Now, a full-fledged 
M. D., she has sailed for China, where 
she will act as medical adviser for a 
large mission. 





The 78th commencement of the 
Medical College of South Carolina at 
Charleston was made memorable by 
the fact that the first honor of the 
graduating: class was awarded to a 
woman. Miss Eleanor B. Saunders of 
MeConnellesville, the only woman in a 
class of twenty-one, led the nine 

“honor men” who have the refusal of 
positions of interne and externe at the 
Roper Hospital. Dr. Saunders also 
won the special prize offered for the 
best report on “clinical work at the bed- 
side.’ This is not the first time, how- 
ever, that the old and conservative 
medical college of South Carolina has 
graduated a woman. Four other wom- 
en in recent years have been graduated 
in medicine, and three in pharmacy. 





Dr. Maud Carvill, instructor in gym- 
nastic work at Tufts College, a co- 
educational institution near Boston, 
under the auspices of the Universalist 
denomination, is the only woman in 
the faculty. She is a graduate of the 
Somerville schools, the Sargent gym- 
nasium, Tufts College and Tufts Medi- 
cal School. Dr. Carvill was recently 
elected president of the Old Powder 
House Club of Somerville, which has a 
membership of 300 women engaged in 
business or the professions. 

Dr. Julia Larson has been appointed 
resident physician to the Hospital for 
Children in San Francisco. 





Dr. Lizzie Lain was elected treasurer 
of the Sonoma Co. (Cal) Medieal So- 
ciety at its last annual meeting. 





Dr. Bertha A. Rosenfeld, 257 East 
Jist street, New York City, is presi- 
dent of the International Guild for the 
Benefit of the Insane. 





For several years the women physi- 
cians of Iowa have had a strong and 
well organized State society. The 
Wo vs -Medical Journal says: “It 
has .nade its influence felt, not only 
for the women themselves, but for all 
measures that come before the public 
for the public good, especially along 
the lines of preventive medicine.” 





Dr. Alice M. Smith, Tacoma, Wash., 
lately visited Chicago in the interests 
of her play, “The Strength of the 
Weak,” that ran for two weeks in’ Feb- 
ruary at Powers Theatre. 





In the five universities of Switzer- 
land there are this year 2,102 medical 
students. Of these, 1,171 are women, 
only thirty-one of whom are natives of 
the country. Last year the total num- 





ber of medical students was 1,799, in- 
cluding 993 women. 





Dr. Sarah Kendall was toastmistress 
at the banquet with which the Wom- 
an’s Medical Club of Seattle celebrated 
the first anniversary of its organiza- 
tion. 

There are now 50 registered women 
doctors practicing in Germany and 27 
in Hungary. 





There are 454 women studying medi- 
cine in France. In Germany women 
constitute four per cent. of the medical 
students. In France and Germany, as 
in Switzerland, a large proportion of 
the women medical students are for- 
eigners. 





Dr. Caroline Geisel, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., gave a talk the other day in 
Citronelle, Ala., which is described as 
“a little resort town on the pine- 
crowned hills just out of Mobile, where 
the air is blue with ozone every day 
in the year and the water 99.99 pure.” 
The enterprising citizens have a Chau- 
tauqua there every spring. For the 
first two years there was a deficit, but 
this year it has already more than 
paid its expenses. People come from 
all the country around, and Dr. Gei- 
sel’s address is said to have made a 
wonderful impression. She sandwiched 
it in between her engagements to 
speak at the De Funiak Springs Chau- 
tauqua, and at Vanderbilt University. 
The little country towns should not be 
neglected. 





Prof. Von Bergmann, the German 
surgeon who attended Emperor Fred- 
erick during his last illness, says: “I 
am decided against women entering 
the profession of medicine.” He feels 
sure they cannot compete successfully 
with men doctors, and says, “I have 
too high a regard for women to en- 
courage them to become physicians.’ 
He is like the men who profess to have 
too high a regard for women to allow 
them to vote. Meanwhile women doc- 
tors and women voters multiply year 
by year. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Ida M. Moyer of Washington, 
D. C., who was recently admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court, is 
the twenty-eighth woman to achieve 
that distinction. Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood, who led the way, was at first 
denied admission on the ground that 
women were not eligible to prac- 
tice before the court. She then se- 
cured the passage of a special law ad- 
mitting women to the bar on an equal 
footing with men. She was duly ad- 
mitted on March 3, 1879, and has been 
in active practice ever since, success- 
fully handling some cases in which 
large financial claims were involved. 
Miss Moyer is a young woman in her 
twenties, and is senior member of a 
law firm which makes a specialty of 
practice before the Court of Claims. 





There are now in Greater New York 
some forty or fifty successful women 
lawyers. A number of them have or- 
ganized a separate Woman’s Bar As- 
sociation of New York, which promises 
to be of value in several directions. In 
the law department of New York 
University, about thirty young women 
are preparing to become lawyers, 
while the Woman’s Law Class, a lec- 
tureship in the New York University 
endowed by the Women’s Legal Edu- 
cation Society, recently graduated a 
class of twenty-six. 





Considering that only fourteen years 
have elapsed since the first woman 
was admitted to the New York bar, it 
is evident that the woman lawyer has 
come to stay in that part of the iegal 
field, and she finds it to her taste and 








profit. a ae 
WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
The International Kindergarten 


Union has appointed a special commit- 
tee to co-operate with women’s clubs 
in a campaign of education against the 
comic supplements. Miss Fanniebelle 
Curtis of Brooklyn, N. Y., is the newly 
elected president of the union. She 
will invite writers and illustrators of 
children’s books to make suggestions 
for some substitute for the present 
type of pictures and stories. The re- 
sult of the investigation will be pre- 
sented at the next convention, to be 
held in New Orleans. 





At the thirteenth convention of the 
New York City Federation of Wom- 
an’s Clubs, the new president, Mrs 
William Cumming Story, presided for 
the first time. An interesting feature 
was the appointment of a special com- 
mittee on equal suffrage. The N. Y. 
Evening Post says: 

“Few had forgotten the farewell ad- 
dress of Mrs. Belle de Rivera, in which 
she spoke of having refrained from ad- 
vocacy of equal suffrage during her 
administration, leaving the question to 
be settled by spontaneous action of the 
clubs. It was an especially fitting trib- 
ute to the former president that such 
action should have been taken at the 
first meeting since her retirement.” 





Six hundred club women from all 
parts of the State attended the semi- 
annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Federation last week in Roselle. The 
Newark News says: “Just one note of 
suffrage was sounded. It echoed in 
spite of what seemed an effort to hush 





what a large percentage of the club- 
women seem to feel is a dangerous 
theme for the federation to listen to 
even for a moment.” Mrs. Victor Lad- 
dey, president of the Civic Club of 
Arlington, told of the efforts of Arling- 
ton women to get manual training in 
their schools. She ended: “And I just 
want to ask you, ladies, would not 
your work be easier if you had the 
power of the ballot?’ Mrs. Henry H. 
Dawson, the State president, immedi- 
ately stepped to her side and said: 
“But, Mrs. Laddey, you were asked to 
give the aims of your club.” Then she 
informed the Arlington delegate that 
her time was up. ‘The News says: 
“Most of the audience accepted the 
matter simply as the announcement 
that the speaker was not entitled to 
any more time, but a number felt that 
it was the suffrage note which was 
silenced and not Mrs. Laddey.” Mr. 
Wilson L. Gill spoke on “The School 
City,” which several women’s clubs in 
New Jersey are advocating for their 
towns. <A special committee of seven 
was appointed to organize a peace so- 
ciety. It will not be directly affiliated 
with the Federation, but will be en- 
> aa and directed by individual 
clubs. 





The death of Mrs. Annie Wheeler is 
much regretted by Montreal club wom- 
en. She had managed the Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society for forty years, and 
largely collected the money for its 
pduilding, a wing of which bears her 
name. She organized and was the first 
president of the Montreal Society of 
Decorative Art. As vice-president of 
the Montreal Dramatic Club, she di- 
rected performances for numerous 
charities. Twenty years ago she raised 
large sums for hospital supplies and 
comforts for the troops sent to sup- 
press the Northwest rebellion, and in 
the recent South African war she in- 
terested herself in behalf of the Sol- 
diers’ Wives’ League. At the time of 
her death she was raising funds to ex- 
tend the work of the home for indigent 
convalescents, Brehmer Rest at Ste 
Agathe des Monts. 





THE DIVIDED HOUSE OF CAR- 
LISLE. 





Lady Mary Murray and Lady Dor- 
othy Howard, two daughters of the 
Earl and Countess of Carlisle, have 
been heard with much pleasure in 
America, and the Countess was until 
very lately the president of the Na- 
tional Union of Women’s Suffrage So- 
cieties in England. Hence especial in- 
terest attaches to a lively account of 
the Carlisle family just given by Cur- 
tis Brown in a syndicate article. He 
says in part: 


At the recent parliamentary by-elec- 
tion in the Hexham division of 
Northumberland, the piquant spectacle 
Was witnessed of the members of a 
peer’s family taking opposite sides in 
a red-hot political fight. Ladies 
Dorothy and Aurelia Howard, daugh- 
ters of the Barl of Carlisle, did their 
best for the Liberal candidate, while 
their brother, Lord Morpeth, the heir 
to the earldom, energetically support- 
ed the Conservative candidate. But 
it was merely a fresh illustration of 
the divisions in the noble house of 
Carlisle, which give it a unique claim 
to distinction among aristocratic Eng- 
lish families, whose members usua!'ly 
follow their leaders as blindly as 
flocks of sheep. 

The Earl a Conservative. 

The Earl is a Conservative of the 
old-fashioned type. A notable mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, he regards 
it with veneration as the chief pillar 
of the constitution. He believes in the 
superiority of blue blood, caste dis- 
tinctions and all the rest of the aris- 
tocratic creed. He is opposed to 
woman suffrage and every other 
phase of the woman’s rights move- 
ment. 

The Countess a Radical. 

The Countess, who can boast a pedi- 
gree quite the equal of her husband’s, 
is a Radical. She sides with the peo- 
ple against the peers. She openly ad- 
vocates the abolition of the House of 
Lords if it refuses to yield to the pop- 
ular will. She is an ardent advocate 
of the political equality of the sexes. 

The Children Divided. 

The children, of whom there are 
eight surviving, exhibit the same diver- 
sity of opinions, combined with the 
courage of their convictions. As a 
general thing the men hold the views 
of their father, and the women those 
of their mother. But perhaps the most 
striking thing about them is that they 
never quarrel. Theirs is a house di- 
vided against itself, and yet it still 
stands and flourishes, and they live to- 
gether in sweetest unity. They afford 
a liberal education to their friends, for 
at their home one is sure to hear both 
sides of any question that comes up for 
discussion. 

The Women Win. 

When they espouse opposite sides in 
public, it is the side on which the 
women are found that generally wins. 
That was the case at the Hexham 
election. The Liberal candidate was 
elected by a large majority. One of 
the issues was the House of Lords. 
Lord Morpeth made several speeches 
in favor of maintaining unrestricted 
the legislative powers of the peers. 
And his sister, Lady Dorothy Howard, 
who has inherited her mother’s gift of 
oratory, as often demolished them, 
demonstrating, to the huge satisfaction 
of her audiences, that an unfettered 
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House of Lords constituted the great- 
est obstacle to legislative progress in 
the kingdom. But that did not dis- 
turb in the least the friendly feeling 
between the brother and sister. 

At one of the meetings addressed by 
Lord Morpeth, Lady Dorothy distrib- 
uted leaflets advocating Liberal prin- 
ciples among the very people for whose 
benefit her brother was propounding 
Conservative doctrines. While can- 
vassing they frequently ran across 
each other, and such meetings led to 
a lively exchange of banter. “I say, 
Dorothy,” exclaimed Lord Morpeth on 
one occasion, “it is no use your going 
in there’”—indicating a house which he 
had just left—‘“I have secured that lit- 
tle lot.” “I suppose you mean that 
you have kissed all the babies in the 
family,” was the retort. “At that game 
I admit that I am no match for you, 
but I can beat you all hollow when it 
comes to talking over the men. When 
I leave that house, I shall have cap- 
tured that ‘litt.e lot’ of yours for the 
other side.” 

Lady Dorothy Howard. 

Lady Dorothy Howard carried off 
high honors at Girton College. She is 
persuasive without being aggressive. 
Her general appearance and demure 
demeanor are those of a_ twentieth- 
century Puritan maiden. Even when 
she tramped through London in the 
memorable march of the woman suf- 
fragists, carrying a banner, she still 
contrived to look gentle and womanly. 
Her enthusiasm for the causes she ad- 
vocates is tempered by the saving grace 
of humor. It is said that she can 
argue in seven languages. 

But the Countess of Carlisle is un- 
doubtedly the strongest personality of 
this remarkable family. She was the 
youngest daughter of Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, at one time a Liberal Cabi- 
net Minister. She was brought up in 
an atmosphere of politics. Her hus- 
band was plain George Howard when 
she married him, more than forty 
years ago, and then stood only a re- 
mote chance of succeeding to the earl- 
dom. The mother of six sons and five 
daughters, it was not until the death 
of-an uncle, in 1889, made George How- 
ard a peer and the possessor of two 
fine old castles and a large estate, that 
she was able to devote herself to carry- 
ing out her ideas. 

Smashing the Wine Bottles. 

As soon as the new peer entered 
upon his inheritance, she made it ap- 
parent that the chatelaine of Castle 
Howard and Naworth Castle would 
rule. A teetotaler, her first move was 
to proceed to the wine cellars and 
order their contents thrown into the 
gutter. 

I have heard that the Earl threat- 
ened to get drunk every night for six 
months at the nearest “pub” by way 
of protest. But, though all his wife’s 
eloquence has never been able to con- 
vert him to total abstinence, his habits 
are exemplary. 

Maids Instead of Footmen. 

Another of Lady Carlisle’s cdénvic- 
tions, with which she will allow no 
compromise in her own domain, is that 
no man should be employed in domes- 
tie labor which a woman is qualified to 
undertake. After getting rid of the 
wines, the next reform she introduced 
at her two castles was the substitution 
of six-foot Amazons for the solemn and 
eceremonious butlers and the liveried, 
silk-stockinged and knickerbockered 
footmen. They wear blue gowns and 
snowy caps and aprons of a pattern 
designed by herself. If not as statu- 
esque, they are certainly more pictur- 
esque than typical liveried menials of 
the stately homes of Pngland, and they 
are far less awe-inspiring and frigid. 

The Countess a Good Speaker. 

The Countess is a first-rate platform 
speaker, and her sincerity and enthu- 
siasm inspire respect even among those 
who differ with her. Gladstone once 
said that she was one of the most val- 
uable assets of the Liberal party. Ar- 
thur Balfour, the former Conservative 
Premier, once observed that if women 
were allowed to run for Parliament, 
the Countess of Carlisle would be 
among the first to get in, and that she 
would prove a most doughty foe. When 
her eldest son, Lord Morpeth, was con- 
testing a Birmingham division for Par- 
liament, Chamberlain remarked to 
him: “If women were allowed to stand 
for election, I suppose we should have 
your mother down here running 
against you as a Liberal candidate.” 
“T have not a doubt of it,” replied the 
viscount, ‘“‘and a poor figure I or any 
other man would cut beside her. She 
is one of the best of mothers, but for 


the good of the country, as she sees it, 
my defeat, so long as I was beaten 
by a Radical, would cause her more 
satisfaction than my election. And my 
sister Dorothy is the same way.” 

Lord Carlisle is probably the most 
accomplished artist in the peerage. 
Long before it was the fashion to dab- 
ble in art, George Howard, as he then 
was, was a frequent exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy exhibitions. 

Lord Morpeth’s Wife. 

Lord Morpeth, who has for three 
years represented Birmingham in the 
House of Commons, married a woman 
who, like himself, is a Conservative. 
His wife helps him win his political 
fights. It was at the last general elec- 
tion that Lady Morpeth won her spurs 
as a political canvasser. She says 
that there is no better way of studying 
human nature than conducting a 
house-to-house canvass. 

A Desperate Ride. 

One of Lord Morpeth’s younger 
brothers, Hubert Howard, who gave 
promise of becoming one of the most 
brilliant members of the family, lost 
his life fighting bravely at Omdurman. 
He had a passion for doing daring 
things. While a student at Oxford, 
somebody dared him to ride down a 
long flight of stone steps on his bicy- 
cle. Immediately he brought his ma- 
chine into college, which in itself con- 
stituted a serious breach of the rules, 
and conveyed it to the top of the stairs. 
Then he started on a terrific descent 
at lightning speed to the bottom. He 
escaped, fortunately, with a few bad 
bruises, but the bicycle was smashed 
beyond repair. He adopted journalism 
as a career, and it was natural that 
such a fearless spirit should seize the 
first chance that offered as a war cor- 
respondent., It was that mission tiat 
took him to Omdurman and death. 

History of the Earidom. 

The Carlisle earldom dates from 
1661. The tirst peer had been a colonel 
of Life Guards under Cromwell and a 
member of the Barebones Parliament. 
Castle Howard is one of Vanbrugh’s 
most splendid architectural creations, 
with its facade 500 feet long, great hall 
with columns, dome and painted ceil- 
ing, and richly decorated private 
chapel. One of the proofs of the Coun- 
tess of Carlisle’s strength of character 
is that, while occupying such a stately 
pile, she should still be found urging 
the abolition of the House of Lords. 
The castle is rich in art treasures, in- 
cluding the world-famous picture of 
“The Three Marys.” It was an Earl 
of Carlisle—the fifth—who became the 
guardian of the poet Byron, whose first 
cousin he was. The refusal of the 
Earl to introduce the poet when he 
took his seat in the House of Lords 
led to the quarrel made famous in that 
passage beginning, “Their praise is 
hymned by loftier harps than mine.” 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS 
LEAGUES. 


AND 





Worcester.—The League met with 
Mrs. Helen A. Estabrook. The next 
meeting will be the annual one, and 
a nominating committee was appoint- 
ed to bring in a list of officers. The 
Quarterly Letter was reviewed, and it 
was with pleasure that the Finnish 
women’s election was read. We voted 
to send for three sets of the bound 
leaflets, advertised at headquarters. 
From magazines were read “For of 
Such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
“Helen Miller Gould” and “A Con- 
spiracy Against the Children in Tex- 
tile Mills.” Our next meeting will be 
with Mrs. Adeline H. Howland. 

A. G. F., Sec. 





East Boston.—The League met at ex- 
Governor Bates’s on the evening of 
May 14. Mrs. Judith W. Smith presid- 
ed. William Lloyd Garrison gave u 
charming address on the home life of 
his father, the Liberator. Ex-Gover- 
nor Bates spoke cordially, expressing 
his sympathy with the cause, and his 
esteem for the pioneers. He paid a 
tribute to Mrs. J. W. Smith as one of 
the best of them. Rev. L. B. Bates and 
another clergyman were also among 
the speakers. 





Newton.—The League has been busy 
this week with the Bazaar of the New- 
ton Federation of Women’s Clubs, in 
which it took an active part. The ob- 
ject was to preserve the old Claflin 
mansion as a civic centre. The 
League’s special contribution to the 
Bazaar was the Colonial concert on the 
evening of May 15. It was a great suc- 
cess. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





John C. Haynes, president and direc- 
tor of the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, an 
old and faithful friend of woman suf- 
frage and a generous contributor to its 
funds, died on May 3, aged 77 years. 

Mr..Haynes was born in Brighton, 
Mass., a descendant of Samuel C. 
Haynes, who came from Shropshire, 
England, in 1635. Beginning work at 
a dollar and a half a week with Oliver 
Ditson, Mr. Haynes was_ promoted 
from year to year and admitted as a 
partner in 1850. He was a man of 
varied material interests besides those 
of his publishing house. He was er- 
gaged in large and successful real es- 
tate transactions, most of his invest- 
ments being made with no view to per- 
manency, but to obtain a quick profit 
upon property loeated in districts 
which he saw would soon hecome 





more valuable. 





He was also connected with many 
prominent charitable and philanthropic 
institutions, and was instrumental in 
founding churches, libraries and sim- 
ilar institutions. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Franklin library and a life member of 
the Mercantile Library Association. As 
a member of the common council, 1862- 
65, he was instrumental! in opening the 
Boston public library on Sundays. 

He was also a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Young Men’s Christian Union, 
the Women’s Industrial Union, the 
Aged Couples’ Home Society, the Free 
Religious Association, of which he was 
treasurer, and the Twenty-Righth Con- 
gregational Society, in which connec- 
tion he was active in the construction 
of the Parker Memorial building. In 
the fall of 1906 he contributed $11,000 
toward the publication of the complete 
works of Theodore Parker, to whom he 
was devotedly attached during the 
ministry of that notable preacher, and 
was afterward prominent in the Par- 
ker fraternity. 

He was a director in several business 
and financial institutions, including 
the Franklin savings bank and the 
Prudential Fire Insurance Company. 

In his political sentiments he was a 
Republican, and a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Home Market clubs. 

Mr. Haynes summed up in one sen- 
tence his idea of success in life 
“Working regularly and saving one's 
salary.’ His cheerful and genial pres- 
ence made him a delightful friend and 
companion. He will be widely missed 
and mourned. H. B. B. 


as 





Laura De Force Gordon lately died 
at the home of her sister, Mrs. Carrie 
Carleton, in Lodi, Cal., after a brief 
illness. On a pleasure trip through 
Southern California with the Northern 
California Promotion Committee ex- 
cursion, she caught a severe cold, 
which ended in a fatal attack of bron- 
chial pneumonia. A local paper says: 

“The deceased was widely known 
throughout the State and nation as one 
of California’s foremost woman suf- 
fragists. She was a forceful writer 
and an eloquent orator, and the latter 
years of her life were spent in an earn- 
est endeavor for the uplifting of her 
sex. 

“She was a native of Northeastern 
Erie County, Pennsylvania, having 
first seen the light on Aug. 17, 1838. 

‘She was admitted to the California 
bar in 1879, and the U. S. Supreme 
Court in 1885, being the second woman 
to enjoy this distinction. She was also 
the 205th member of the Royal Italian 
Literary Seciety of Rome, having been 
elected an honorary member in T1880. 

“Two sisters survive her, Gertie de 
Force Cluff and Mrs. Carrie Carleton. 

“The funeral took place from the 
family residence; interment at the 
Harmony Grove Cemetery, where her 
remains will rest beside those of her 
mother and father.’ 

Mrs. Mary Bearby of Hanford, Cal., 
writes: 

“She was one of the noblest, most 
large-brained, self-sacrificing women 
of this age. She would befriend, re- 
gardless of remuneration, any man or 
woman when she saw they were being 
wronged, giving her time and talent. 
No woman on the Pacific slope has 
done more to give woman justice.” 





The many friends of Mrs. Laura De 
Force Gordon, not only in California, 
but throughout the United States, feel 
a deep sense of loss for the passing 
away of an early and strong worker 
for the enfranchisement of women. 
She is credited with being the first 
among the women and men of this 
State who spoke before the general 
public, calling the attention of our 
people to the anomalous condition that 
shut out ohe-half of them from all po- 
litical power in the government of 
State and nation. 

Mrs. Gordon gave a public lecture in 
Platt’s Hall. San Francisco, Feb. 19. 
1868. with the object of awakening the 
public mind to a movement which has 
from that time to the present con- 
tinved to interest our people more and 
more. until now its progress is widelv 
recognized. The qrestion is to be asked 
until it is settled right, whether wom- 
en are people. whether women shall be 
permitted to he self-governing. 

There gathered around Mrs. Gordon 
in those early times many women to 
whom the suffrage subject was evi- 
dently not new, and it was not long 
before they completed an organization 
already begun. and held regular meet- 
ings. The number of adherents con- 
stantly increased. There are many 
names of prominent California women 
who assisted each other in this early 
work. Their names may be found in 
volume three of the History of Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mrs. Gordon addressed the State 
Legislature in he»alf of bil's relating 
to women, beginning in 1869, and eon- 
tinuing even to 1997 in active lecisla- 
tive work. She wus in Sscramento in 
1907, begging our so-called represen- 
tatives to allow the submission of an 
amendment to the voters of California 
granting equal nolitical rights for 
women. The Legislature refused. 

The onening of the doors of the 
State Tniversitv to women students 
resulted from the long-continued ef- 
forts of Mrs. Gordon. and involved an- 
peals from court to court. and finaliy 
An amendment to the State constitu- 
tion. This one success is an honorable 
monument. 

T feel that a- great deal could an1 





perhaps should be said in honor of 
Mrs. Gordon, Mrs. Emily Pitt Stevens, 
Mrs. Clara B. Foltz and Mrs: Elizabeth 
T. Schenck. But, friends, our numbers 
increase so fast that there are too 
many of us to allow of anything more 
than a brief notice of individuals, even 
the most active. But we do not care 
for personal notice. Our reward for a 
good act is in the doing of that act. 
Ellen C. Sargent. 
San Francisco. 





LONDON’S NEW SUFFRAGE PLAY. 
(Continued from page 77.) 
tion was as spontaneous and as in- 
evitable as if one were actually among 
these people in Trafalgar square. And 
they do not politely take turns in 
making their remarks, after the usual 
stage fashion. Two or three people 
talk at once sometimes—you must d» 
the best you can to hear it all. And 
whatever you miss is more than made 
up for by the astounding actuality of 
it all. 
“Not Here to Talk Grammar.” 

And the speakers,—the working 
woman, with her shrewd retorts to the 
cries of the crowd, and her tense 
earnestness; the little “Suffragette,” 
whose cleverness and humor and per- 
sistence compel attention, and whose 
arguments are so well ordered and so 
firmly knit; the member of the Labor 
Party, illiterate, good natured, vocifer- 
ous—“Bless you, H’I’m not ’ere to talk 
grammar, H’I’m ’ere to talk reform!” 
he says in answer to a gibe from one 
of the crowd—all these are startling 
in their fidelity as types. And such 
acting was only possible after th? 
closest study at many a meeting in 
Exeter, hall or the open. Beatrice, 
Lady John and Geoffrey are among the 
crowd, in motoring garb. 

Vida Levering speaks last of all. It 
is for the first time, and stage fright 
seizes her. She stammers, and makes 
nervous groping gestures, while the 
crowd jeers her mercilessly. And the 
dauntless little Suffragette rebukes 
them. But presently she forgets her 
tremors, and makes the most powerful 
plea for emancipation that has been 
advanced at all—that none but women 
can judge truly another woman. She 
speaks of a case where a young girl 
was hung for the murder of her child, 
while the father, her master, was 
“censured,” but allowed to go scot 
free. How could a man know what 
her agony had been, how near to 
frenzy was her tortured mind when 
she killed the child? she asked. Only 
a woman could go with her down into 
the blackness of that awful hour, only 
a woman could know the physical tor- 
ment that had crazed her for the time. 

As she speaks of “that dark hour,” 
she sees Geoffrey Stonor’s face. She 
falters and sways. You can see her 
growing dizzy and blind. But in an- 
other moment she has conquered, and 
goes on. She speaks of motherhood in 
all its aspects, all its withheld prero- 
gatives. And she shows that the pur- 
est divination, the noblest power are 
immanent in woman, however individ- 
ual women fail. They give men to the 
world—and men give them a prison. 

The Last Act. 

last act may be very briefly 
told. Beatrice tells Geoffrey that she 
knows, and cries out: “Why did you 
desert her?” She demands that he 
make what reparation he may. Even 
when she finds that it was Vida who 
had left him, that he had searched for 
her, tried in every way to find a trace 
of her, she still demands that he go 
back to her and offer her marriage. 
After protestation that is first impa- 
tient, then angry, and then despairing, 
he does her bidding. Vida refuses him 
—tells him that the sacrifice he had 
demanded had killed all love for him, 
and that it seemed that old suffering 
had been another woman’s—except her 
longing for the child that was never 
born. He stumbles and blunders—is 
ready to make reparation, and then 
she shows him his utter powerlessness 
to pay. He stands before her bankrupt, 
pitiable, comprehending for the first 
time. And this is where the critics, 
most of them, misapprehended the 
meaning, the vital truth. In almost 
every morning paper one read that 
Vida Levering demanded, because of 
the personal wrong he had done her, 
that he should do a thing she demand- 
ed as compensation for that wrong,— 
devote his ability, his energy and his 
influence to furthering the emancipa- 
tion of women. They make it a hard 
and fast debit and credit affair on 
both sides, these critics. How they 
have read this meaning into what 
Miss Robins has written, it is impos- 
sible to imagine. She asks this of him 
because, and _ solely because, she 
thinks he can ably champion a cause 
that she believes will mean more 
clearness and light to the world than 
anything else could bring; and it is 
scant justice to the man to assume 
that, however great that old wrong 
had been, he imagined he could right 
it by turning traitor to his own con- 
victions in order to champion hers. 
His love for Beatrice may have pre- 
pared him, his interview with Vida 
Levering assuredly revealed to him 
what he had never awakened to be- 
fore. Suddenly he saw womanhood. 
And he took this way that she had 
shown him, because it seemed to him 
a swift, sure, present way that he 
might serve. 

In spite of the dramatic defects here 
and there, in spite of the dragging of 
the first act—the over-insistence on 
the one subject of enfranchisement 
which makes the character of Vida 
Levering strained and unconvincing in 
the first act, the play is a notable one, 
and as a “tract” it was singularly 


The 
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complete. No argument of real value 
that has been advanced was omitted, 
and Miss Robins brought out with 
wonderful clearness the highest and 
strongest arguments that had been 
made—and many that were made 
there, publicly and forcefully, for the 
first time. And how true her charac- 
ter drawing was in the Trafalgar 
Square scene, can only be appreciated 
in all its refreshing cleverness by 
those who have been to many of these 
meetings. The little Suffragette said 
many of the same things, had the 
Same engaging mannerisms, that one 
recognizes as belonging to Miss Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst, and the same earn- 
estness and eloquent presentation of 
telling facts. 

Miss Wynne Matheson’s acting was 
what it always is—marvelous. The 
last scene was worthy of her genius; 
she was no longer cramped by an ar- 
tificial role. 

To those whom arguments convince, 
this play will be found conclusive in 
its testimony to the absolute necessity 
of woman's enfranchisement. And if 
some of us are not sure that argu- 
ments can ever touch the real truth— 
reveal the real necessity—we can only 
wonder, and wait for conviction in an- 
other way. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





Mrs. Adelia Antoinette Field Johns- 
ton has just retired from active service 
as dean of women at Oberlin 
College. She has been on the faculty 
since 1870, a term of service eleven 
years longer than that of anyone else 
now connected with the institution, 
and equaled only five times in the past 
—by Profs. Morgan, Dascomb and 
Churchill and Presidents Finney and 
Fairchild. 





Johns Hopkins University has on its 
lecture staff a distinguished woman, 
Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, wife of 
Dr. Fabian Franklin, of Baltimore. 
She owes to Johns Hopkins University 
her husband, a fellowship in mathe- 
matics and the honor of being the 
first woman lecturer upon its staff. 
Dr. Franklin was the first to occupy 
the chair of mathematics when the 
university was founded, and the lady 
who afterward became his wife was 
the first woman to win a fellowship in 
mathematics under him. Mrs. Frank- 
lin studied at Gottingen and Berlin, 
and her theory of color vision, pub- 
lished in 1892, has attracted much at- 
tention both in this country and 
abroad. She directs the department of 
physiological optics in The Physiolo- 
gical Review, and is one of the asso- 
ciate editors of “Baldwin’s Dictionary 
of Philosophy and Psychology.” 

Her lecture department in the Johns 
Hopkins University is logic and psy- 
chology, and she is a constant contri- 
butor to scientific papers and maga- 
zines. 





The faculty of Bryn Mawr have re- 
commended to the Board of Directors 
the following for resident fellowships 
of $525 each, which are offered annu- 
ally by Bryn Mawr College, and for a 
special European Fellowship in Teu- 
tonic Philology of $500: 

Greek, Mary Swindler, A. B., Univer- 
sity of Indiana, 1905, and A. M., 1906; 
Graduate Scholar in Greek, Bryn Mawr, 
1906-07. 

Latin, Lily Ross Taylor,.A. B., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1906, Graduate 
Scholar in Latin, Bryn Mawr, 1906-07. 

English, Rose Jeffries Peeb‘tes, A. B., 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
1891; University of Chicago, Summer 
1897, 1898, 1905; Harvard University, 
Summer 1902; Columbia University, 
Summer 1903; Graduate Student, Bryn 
Mawr College, 1906-07. 

French, Florence Donnell White, 
A. B., Mt. Holyoke College, 1903; Stu- 
dent at the Sorbonne and the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, 1903-04; Ecole des 
Chartes, first semester, 1903; Graduate 


Scholar in Romance Languages, Bryn 
Mawr, 1906-07. 
History, Margaret Shore Morriss, 


A. D., Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
1904; Holder of Foundation Scholar- 
ship, Bryn Mawr, 1904-06. 


Philosophy, Margaret Mary Anne 
Molloy, B.A., University of Ireland, 
1905; and M.A., 1906; University of 


Edinburgh, Winter Semester, 1905-06; 
University College, Dublin, 1996-07. 

Mathematics, Elva Cooper, A. B., 
University of Wisconsin, 1914, and 
A. M., 1906; Graduate Student, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1995-07. 

Chemistry, Dorothy Hahn, A.B., 
Bryn Mawr, 1899; Professor of Chem- 
istry and Biology, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, Pittsburg, 1899-1906; 
Professor of Biology, Kindergarten 
College, Pittsburgh, 194-06; student at 
the University of Leipsic, 1906-07. 

Special European Research Fellow- 
ship in Teutonic Philology, Anna 
Sophie Weusthoff, A.B., Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, 1906; Graduate 
Scholar in Teutonic Philology, Bryn 
Mawr, 1906-07. 
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THE STORKS’ CONFERENCE. 





By F. D. 8. 


(Read at the celebration of Mrs. Electa 
N. L. Walton’s 83d birthday by the New 
England Women’s Club, on May 13.) 








From far and from near, from high 
and from low, 
They dived and they soared, and flew 
to and fro; 
They swooped 
And they stooped, 
They hurried and scurried, 
They clattered and chatterea, and fiut- 
tered and muttéred; 
Such hieing and flying, such springing 
and winging, 
Such flapping and clapping, 
And slapping and tapping, 
Such hustling and rustling, 
Such blustering, flustering, 
Has seldom been heard 
By any old bird, 
Till the storks had convened at their 
favorite perch 
Aloft on the moss-covered roof of the 
church. 


A group of wise birds! not the least 
doubt of that, 

As they settled themselves for a nice 
cosy chat, 

Indulging, meanwhile, in some mild 
recreation, 

Discussing, besides, the affairs of the 
nation. 

For rulers of kingdoms had been ask- 
ing of Fate 

To send them a princeling quite up 
to date; 

And anxious young mothers of lesser 
estate, 

With smiles and with teazs,~ 
With hopes and with fears, 

Were watching and praying the kind 
stork to bring 

Some sweet little darling, tucked under 
his wing. 

All over the land, in cot and in hall, 

Patient waiters were listening to hear 
a bird call. 


Then flopping and hopping, and start- 
ing and parting, 
And hurling and twirling, and tittering 
and twittering, 
They settled to talk, 
While old Deacon Stork 


Stood in dignified silence, respected 
by all. 

But after much fussing, and lengthy 
discussing, 

Out spoke the old Deacon, impatient ai 
last: 


“Pray remember, I beg, 
How long on one leg 
I’ve stood till I’m weary, for hours 
must have passed. 
I wish you'd be heeding 
While minutes are speeding, 
And reach some decision ere day comes 
at last. 
Now whose is the lot 
To take some little tot 
To find a kind home in 
place?’ 
“Not mine,” answered one, 
“For I deem it poor fun 
To meet with such snubs as oft is the 
case. 
For of late I have found, 
While looking around, 

That a stork’s trouble begins, 
And secant praisings he wins, 
When he starts on his travels encum- 

bered with twins. 


a suitable 


“They’re quite out of fashion, 
And I’m oft in a passion 
When with jibes and with jeers, 
With scoffs and with sneers, 
With laughing and mocking that’s 
really too shocking, 
A stork that’s too generous to humans 


appears. 
“All over the world silly mortals I 
find, 
Who ‘one at a time’ swear is most to 
their mind. 


And it’s no longer ‘chic’ for a wise 


bird to bring 
A quiver of youngsters under his 


wing.” 
“Tut! tut!’ said a bird with a patch 


o'er one eye, 
“You never can tell how things turn, 


till you try. 
These visiting jaunts I consider 


great fun, ; 
Besides the reward of a duty well 


done. 


To skim through the air is the greatest 
of joys 

When taking along some nice litle 
boys. 


A wide open gate 
And kind words await, 
And eager arms reach toward my 
precious freight.” 
“Oh, don’t make so much noise 
With your troublesome boys!” 
Said a bright-eyed young bird with a 
complaisant poise, 
“Tis my turn tonight, and I trust 


not to vex, 

If I firmly aver that I greatly 
prefer ; 
To travel about with the opposite 

sex. 


“How monstrous their lives 
If men had no wives, 
Or no sweet human flowers 
To enliven their hours! 
So a maid should be welcome whene’er 
she arrives. 
The grimmest old chur! 
Will unbend to a girl, 
And the stiffest of fingers entwine in 
a curl. 


‘Now the best of the stock 
I have in my flock,— 
A dear little lassie, so winsome and 
bright; 
And as knowledge is power, 





I mean to endow her 
With brains that shall equal the lucki- 
est wight. 
And she shall enjoy 
All the rights of a boy, 
Except she'll love Peace too much ever 
to fight. 
“So selfish is man, with his longer 
possession 
Of science, and art, and each learned 
profession, 
He’ll open his eyes 
With worried surprise, 
When a girl with a talent for numbers 
he spies! 
For the weak female mind 
Is supposed to ‘be’ blind 
To all mathematical logic, we find. 
And how will he look 
When she writes a book 
To prove twice two are four, 
No less and no more! 
And never again 
Shall the vainest of men 
Declare that a woman can’t wield a 


pen!” 


Thus rashly averred 
This progressive young bird. 
Such incendiary doctrine never was 
heard. 
Up jumped Deacon Stork, 
As wild as a hawk, 
He vowed ‘twas disgraceful to 
hear such a talk. 
He’d travetled through Egypt, Turkey, 


Japan, 

And always found women under a 
ban; 

All knowledge, of course, was vested 
in man. 


Then a hoary old bird 
Whose voice was oft heard 
Whenever together the council con- 
ferred, 
Said the Deacon was right— 
As a woman can’t fight, 
Pray, why did she need brains at all? 
Too absurd! 


He said, “I much fear 
Such views as I hear 
Will take a weak woman out of her 
sphere! 
She may spin, weave, and churn, 
And her children may rear, 
But no brains are needed for such 
things, ’tis clear. 
Let a woman be pretty, 
Or graceful, or witty; 
She may sketch or may dance, write 
verses, perchance, 
But should stay close at home to help 
where she can, 
And never, oh, never, be wise as a 
man?” 


Such fuming and fussing, 

The question discussing, 
Such pouting and flouting, 
And moaning and groaning, 
Such thumping and jumping, 
And quivering and shivering, 


Such flaring, and _ staring, and 
glaring, 

Such muttering, and fluttering, and 
stuttering, 

Such flocking and mocking, and 


sneerjng and jeering, 

Sure, such an uproar 

Was ne’er heard before 

At any storks’ council, this whole 
wide world o’er! 


But in spite of the moil, 
And the coil and the roil, 
This plucky young stork ne’er swerved 
from his way, 
And in spite of the pouting, 
And flouting, and shouting, 
I fully believe he carried the day. 
And he brought to that mother, wait- 
ing below, 
A girl, with the virtues he’d vowed to 
bestow: 
A brain to contrive, and a heart that 
is warm 
Toward every attempt to improve 
and reform; 
And though in this case 
She cannot sing bass, 
A voice tuned to freedom is always in 
place. 


A womanly woman, 
With heart that is human, 
To point out the path in which prog- 
ress lies— 
Oh, this young stork was wise 
When he brought us this prize, 
To help open wider conservative eyes! 
’Tis frantic abuse 
Which none may excuse, 
To say that for learning a woman's 
no use! 
And if figures don’t lie, as some per- 
sons say, 
A logical genius is not far away. 
Nor will we reject her 
If we should detect her, 
But rather inspect her, and surely 
respect her: 
So in this connection 
There'll be no objection 
If we should select her, 


And, voting, elect her! (Electa.) 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Louisiana. 





Miss Kate M. Gordon lately visited 
Baton Rouge, the State Capital, in the 
interests of woman suffrage. She 
got a chance to address a very exclu- 
sive woman’s club, a limited organi- 
zation that was supposed to be de- 
cidedly “anti.” After conducting one 
of her parlor meetings, and having 
questions fired at her for nearly two 
hours, she took a vote, and out of the 
members present, only one _ stood 
actually opposed; two were doubtful 
and the rest enthusiastic believers. 

The same evening Miss Gordon ad- 
dressed another parlor meeting, where 
the audience consisted mostly of 
working girls of the better class. They 





all declared themselves in favor, and 
the two men who were present pro- 
fessed themselves converted. 

The next afternoon she held an- 
other parlor meeting, and, in spite of 
almost a cyclone and a deluge of rain, 
she had an audience of about fifteen. 
The outcome of the vote taken at this 
meeting was conversion to suffrage as 
she outlined the subject. 

She hopes there will soon be as in- 
fluential a Suffrage Club in the State 
Capital as the Era Club in New Or- 
leans. Miss Gordon writes: “I was 
really delighted with the results, as I 
had -been warned to leave Baton 
Rouge alone.” 





Wisconsin, 





In the Wisconsin Legislature, the 
Bell bill for the submission of a wom- 
an suffrage amendment to the voters 
came up on May 7. 

Mr. Morris moved that the bill be 
sent to engrossment. Mr. Hughes spoke 
in favor. Mr. Carpenter “indulged in 
pleasantries with his bachelor mem- 
bers,” and wanted the bill made the 
special order for Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Thompson opposed the motion. 
The bill was indefinitely postponed, 53 
to 35. 

Those voting for the measure were: 
Aldridge, Anderson, John F. Baker, 
Berner, Brockhausen, Cernahan, Clau- 
sen, Elver, Hager, Harring, Heilborn, 
Hughes, Ingraham, Jones, Le Boy, 
Luy, Mains, McGregor, McKenzie, 
Thos. H. Miller, Morris, Nelson, Nye, 
O’Neil, Palmer, Reynolds, Geo. E. 
Scott, Simon Smith, Sorenson, Stewart, 
Stout, Thompson, Ties, Turner, Weber. 





Indiana, 





The Indiana W. S. A. was organized 
at Kokomo, on May 13 and 14. Miss 
Mary N. Chase, national organizer, has 
lately visited fifteen cities of the State, 
and found public sentiment ripe for or- 
zanization. At the two days’ conyen- 
tion held in Kokomo this week, Rev. 
Anna H, Shaw was among the speak- 
ers, and a constitution was adopted. 
We have not yet received the list of 
ofticers. 

Indiana was the first State in the 
Union to have a State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Mary F. Thomas, a wom- 
an universally esteemed, was its presi- 
dent for many years, and excellent 
work has been done there, both before 
and since her death. But some of the 
early pillars of the movement in Indi- 
ana have passed away, like the much- 
loved Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace; and 
others have become less active, or have 
turned their energies in other direc- 
tions, so that for several years the-e 
has been no State organization. The 
Indiana W. S. A. has now been resur- 
rected, and we hope it will enter on a 
new and vigorous life. 





New Hampshire. 





At the home of the president Mrs. 
A. A. Baldwin, the Manchester E. S. 
A. held its last meeting but one before 
the summer vacation. ; 

The lesson in political science was 
continued under direction of Miss Kate 
T. Clarke, and matters pertaining to 
the advancement of the cause at home 
and abroad were discussed. A piano 
duet was rendered by Misses Thomp- 
son and Scott, followed by a paper on 
“The Usefulness of Women’s Clubs,” 
by Mrs. Lizzie Upham. The program 
closed with a piano solo by Miss Ola 
Loxton. 

It was decided to make the next 
meeting public, and Mrs. John: L. 
Niven was given charge of the ar- 
rangements. It is hoped that the State 
president, Miss Mary N. Chase, may be 
ene of the speakers. L. L. M. 





New York. 





A series of successful county con- 
ventions have just been held through 
New York State, arranged by the State 
president, Mrs. Crossett, and having 
the National president, Miss Shaw, us 


the ehief speaker. 





The Annual Outing and Convention 
of the King’s County P. E. League will 
be held June 1, at 10.30 A.M., in the 
Solarium of the Sunshine Rest Home, 
Cropsey and 23rd avenues, Benson- 
hurst. In the morning there will be 
the reports of officers and presidents 
of local Leagues and election of offi- 
cers. In the afternoon it is hoped to 
have an address from Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, entitled, “Under Nine 
Flags.” Luncheon will be served by 
the Sunshine Society. Tickets, 50 
cents, must be bought by May 30, and 
can be had from the presidents of the 
local Leagues, Mrs. Mary H. Loines, 
152 Columbia Heights; Mrs. May K. 
Washbourne, 194 Lenox road; Mrs. 
Rose L. Brunner, 103 Wilson street; 
Mrs. M. W. Suffren, 68 Buckingham 
road; Miss Louise Woelfle, 98 So. Eliot 
place; Dr. Sophie Klenk, 335 Clinton 
avenue; Mrs. M. K. Bennett, 420 Tenth 
street; Mrs. Kathryn Burgess, 193 
Ralph avenue. Members and friends 
are all invited. 





The Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York lately gave a re- 
ception at the new Colony Clubhouse, 
for the benefit of its Colorado Re- 
search Fund. The League was fortu- 
nate in being able to secure the Colony 
Club for this occasion, as much inter- 
est centers about this new and luxu- 
rious club-house for women. The af- 
fair was a pronounced success from 


all standpoints. The fund was mate- 
rially enlarged by the satisfactory sale 
of tickets at two dollars each, and the 
gathering together of between two and 
three hundred of the friends and mem- 
bers of the League was a social occa- 
sion of much interest. Mr. William T. 
Stead, editor of the Review of Re- 
views, and Miss M. Cary Thomas, 
president of Bryn Mawr College, were 
the guests of honor. Mr. Stead spoke 
informally. Among the prominent 
people present may be mentioned Rev. 
Anna Shaw, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Mrs. Stanton Blatch and Mrs. 
Ofiariotte B. Wilbur. 

The League is growing steadily. At 
the annual meeting, lately held in the 
assembly room of the headquarters of 
the Woman’s Municipal League, inter- 
esting reports of the various commit- 
tees showed that the Collegiate E. S. 
League is doing progressive work 
along many lines. A constitution was 
adopted, and the following officers 
were elected for the current year: Miss 
Caroline Lexow, president; Mrs, Flex- 
ner, vice-president; Mrs. Mary B. Kno- 
blauch, corresponding secretary; Dr. 
S. Josephine Baker, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Annette Finnigan, treasur- 
er; Miss Jessie Ashley, chairman of 
the committee on membership; Miss 
Bertha Rembaugh, chairman of the 
ways and means committee; Miss 
Adelma H. Burd, chairman of the 
press committee. 


The William Lloyd Garrison Equal 
Rights League has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Mrs. Mary 
Hastings; vice-presidents, Miss Rosalie 
Bodine, Mrs. C. O. H. Cragie, Mrs. 
Margaret Chanler Aldrich; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Olive Statt Gabriel; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Tdu 
Powell Priest; treasurer, Mrs. Florence 
Masterson; auditing committee, Miss 
Jessie Ashley and Mrs. Samuel R. 
Weed. A committee has been appoint- 
ed to secure the attendance of woman 
suffragists at Albany when suffrage 
legislation is pending. 





The Elizabeth Cady Stanton P. Bb. 
League held its last public meeting of 
the season last Monday evening at the 
Williamsburgh Branch of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. Miss Ida A. Craft, 
chairman of the program committee, 
had arranged a suffrage contest be- 
tween five pupils of the Recreation 
Centre of Public Schoo] 125, the most 
successful contestant to be presented 
with a silver medal. 





Tennessee. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of 
the Equal Suffrage Association was 
held with the president, Mrs. J. D. 
Allen, at her home, 155 Bellevue av- 
enue, Tuesday afternoon. 

The initial features included a re- 
port from Mrs. Betts, chairman of the 
membership committee, who reported 
four new members and a prospect of 
others. 

Mrs. Deem reported that twelve lots 
could be secured for children as play- 
grounds. 

Mrs. Allen dwelt upon the fact that 
the first note of perfect harmony would 
be touched when woman fully awak- 
ened to the beauty and value of 
science, philosophy and government. 
Then the march of civilization would 
be immeasurably quickened and our 
government recognized as_ builded 
upon a foundation of consecrated 
homes. “That would be the turning 
point when honest purpose would 
guide every ballot and would govern 
every law. In four States of our country 
women stand with men for equal suf- 
frage, and in twenty-two States they 
have school suffrage. It would be a 
matter of simple justice to both men 
and women for all our States. Woman 
and man must rule the world, and 
this would be one of the means God 
would use to bring that long-expected 
time when His regime shall be estab- 
lished upon the earth.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





According to the report juS8t issued 
by the census bureau, a divorce suit is 
filed every two minutes and a divorce 
zranted every three minutes in the 
United States. During the twenty- 
year period from 1867 to 1887, there 
were 33 divorces for each 100,000 in- 
habitants. During the twenty-yea! 
period from 1887 to 1907, there were 
70 divorces to every 100,000 inhabi 
tants, a net increase of more than 100 
per cent. 





President Roosevelt lately wrote to 
the national superintendent of the 
Florence Crittenton Mission for Fallen 
Women: “I have long felt there was a 
peculiar claim for philanthropic work 
on behalf of the very people whom 
you are striving to aid. Under our 
social system they pay so heavy a 
penalty for wrong-doing, and the road 





HODGES? BLEACHERY 


37 TEMPLE PLACE 
SIDNEY WACHTEL, Prop. 


MEN'S PANAMA CLEANED 
MEN'S STRAW BLEACHED 
MEN'S FELT DYED 
LADIES’ STRAW and Remade into 
LADIES’ BEAVER the Newest 
LADIES’ FELT Fashionable Shapes 


YOUR HAT MADE GOOD AS NEW 








to reform and rehabilitation is made 
so difficult, that I can conceive of no 
more worthy work than that of insti- 
tutions such as the ones under your 
management.” 





“Bamboo Biossom,” a four-year-oid 
Chinese girl, is making a sensation in 
London. She is the daughter of Chung 
Ling Soo, the Chinese magician, and 
it is said that she could conjure before 
she could speak. While she can per- 
form all her tricks freely in public in 
her own land, she cannot get a license 
to do so in London, and the strange 
prohibition bewilders little “Bamboo 
Blossom.” She cannot understand 
why she is not allowed to go on the 
stage and pull rabbits out of empty 
flower pots, like her father, as she does 
at home. Those who have seen her 
perform in private say that her tricks 
are marvellous. 





Of the six honors just awarded to 
the graduating class of the Seattle 
High School, tive were won by girls. 
There were 250 students in the class. 
The Seattle Times says: “‘Co-education 
has not only arrived, but it can almost 
be safe in dropping the ‘co’ so far as 
women are concerned. Little sister 
used to go to school only long enough 
to learn to misspell letters to her rela- 
tives, and then help with the house- 
work until she was old enough to sit 
on the front steps with her ‘best fel- 
low,’ and explain that she could never 
learn even to boil water. Nowadays 
it is the girl who carries off the honors 
at school, and when brother and sister 
come home at night it is the boy 
whom the old man asks: ‘When are 
you going to cut out this nonsense and 
get a job?” 





HUMOROUS, 





“I fear he yielded to the tempta- 
tion to enrich himself at the expense 
of the policyholders.” 

“That wasn’t a temptation,” replied 
the cold-blooded financier, ‘‘that was 
an opportunity. 





When Parson Brownlow was War 
Governor of Tennessee, on one of his 
journeys (he attended service at a 
small Methodist church. As a visiting 
clergyman, he was placed in the 
“Amen corner” near the pulpit. The 
local minister was as ardently Demo- 
cratic as Governor Brownlow was Re- 
publican. In the prayer wulch fol- 
lowed the sermon the minister began 
to call on the Lord for grace for lead- 
ing Democrats. “God bless Felix 
Grundy,” he began. Parson Brown- 
low moved uneasily in his seat, but 
responded with a _ conscientious 
“Amen.” “God bless Robert E. Lee,” 
continued the preacher. A fainter 
“Amen” from Parson Brownlow. 
“God bless the whole Democratic par- 
ty! cried the preacher, waxing in fer- 
vor as he progressed. This was too 
much for the Governor. With a bound 
he was on his feet, shouting: “God 
forbid! It would bankrupt divine 
grace, and exhaust the whole plan of 
salvation!” 


AMY F. ACTON: 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4, 


Turkish & Persian Rug Repairing Co, 


WE are native experts in renovating 
and cleansing 
Oriental Rugs and Carpets, 
India shawls and drapery. We are able 
to restore your old rugs to their pristine 
beauty and former usefulness, as hun- 
dreds of our well-satisfied customers 
testify to the fact. Please give us a trial 
on this artistic work and you will con- 
tinue to come to us. Estimates cheer- 
fully given. 
Call us up in our new home, 


2 Park Square, Boston 


Telephone H. 8. JELALIAN, 
545-2 Oxford Manager. 





























dressed woman. 





Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also astock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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